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WITHIN THE WEEK 


When we forecast, some wks 
ago, that Formosa would present- 
ly figure in the headlines, this 
conclusion was based upon the 
island’s strategic location and 
military importance to the enemy. 


It must be remembered that 
Formosa (or Tai-Wen) is no new 
Japanese acquisition. It has been 
a Japanese possession for 50 yrs, 
and should be considered an in- 
tegral part of the Empire. For- 
mosa was the training ground for 
Japanese troops long before the 
outbreak of this war. It was the 
supply center from which Nippon 
launched conquests to the south. 


Formosa lies only 80 m from 
the Chinese coast, and is a mere 
170 mi north of Luzon, principal 
Philippine isle. Because it is so 
strategically important, the Jap- 
anese have gone to almost fantas- 
tic lengths in the building of de- 
fenses. Thus it seems probable 
that our present purpose is to 
neutralize Formosa; render its 
air arm relatively impotent, rather 
than actually to invade _ this 
stronghold. 

With Formosa under control, 
our sea strength should prevent 
substantial reinforcements. We 
can then proceed to the Philip- 
pines, and to the China coast. 


JAPAN’S LAND WAR: Japan 


will counter our current activity 
at sea and in the air by a re- 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


newed effort to knock China out 
of the war. It is now clear that 
only thru the use of extensive 
ground troops can she hope to 
progress anywhere. 

From now on, war in the Pa- 
cific seems likely to take a sharp 
turn, with much greater emphasis 
upon land forces. Tho our ap- 
proach to the Philippines, for ex- 
ample, must be by sea, the hard, 
costly fighting will be on terra 
firma. It is here that the enemy 
will have great strength massed 
against us—a type of resistance 
we have not met since the early 
invasion of New Guinea. 

It is because of these impend- 
ing land battles—not only in the 
Philippines, but also in China, 
and eventually in the Japanese 
homeland—that our military lead- 
ers have been chary about com- 
mitments for the demobilization 
of troops after V-E Day. Those 
who incline to view the Pacific as 
a “water war” are not taking a 
realistic view. The foe has mil- 
lions of “foot soldiers” firmly en- 
trenched. They can be routed only 
when they are met by opposing 
millions. Air strength and sea 
strength are not to be lightly dis- 
counted. We'll need every boat to 
transport our troops, every plane 
to give them protection. But in 
the end, it is men on foot who 
will have to go in and get ‘em! 
The land war is coming—and it 
will not be long delayed. 


Military leaders abroad ex- 
press resentment toward in- 
formation channels at home; 
contend European war has not 
been presented in proper per- 
spective. “We are not behind 
schedule,” they say. Inability of 
supply lines to meet emergency 
did not permit us to take full 
advantage of quick French col- 
lapse which was unexpected 
windfall. (Orig schedule called 
for occupation of Paris Oct 1.) 
Improvised drive for e bank of 
Rhine was a gamble. Wasn’t on 
the agenda; comparative failure 
doesn’t mean that war effort is 
lagging. .. War Dep’t now has 
new technique in dealing with 
primary war _ contractors. 
Known as “Pre - determina- 
tion of Settlement.” Essential- 
ly, advance agreement between 
gov't and contractor as to 
terms and conditions of settle- 
ment when contract is termi- 
nated after V-E. Covers cash 
payment, physical arrange- 
ment. Aimed at faster set- 
tlement; 
speedier re- 
conver sion. 

Should avoid 
much con- 
fusion. 


NOT BE MENTALLY MAROONED 

















“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


1S NEVER QUOTED” 








a The titles QUOTE and THE WEEKLY DIGEST are registered with U. S. Patent Office _— 





“Anyway if the English had only 
given in in 40 we would have peace 
now.” — German woman, fleeing 
Aachen. 

“I can’t get frightfully interested 
in the matter.”—FRANKLIN D ROOSE- 
VELT, when asked about his plans 
for making additional campaign 
speeches. 

“Greetings to the president.” — 
Army sg’t from Kansas City, ret’d 
his soldier ballot with this legend 
scrawled across the envelope—rem- 
iniscent of introductory line of his 
draft notice. 

“I don’t fancy wearing a uniform, 
but I would rather make guns than 
sit idling away my time.” — Mrs 
Mary SmirTH, age 95, who walked 
into Nat’l Service office in’ Boston, 
England, with civilian draft notice. 
(Office explained that papers had 
been mailed to her in error.) 

“When the violin plays sweet 
music, I hears angels sing, an’ 
when angels sing, I jes’ cain’t lose. 
I got t’ have a violin play for me 
eve’y night from now until Mon- 
day.”—Saint Tuomas, heavyweight 
boxer and follower of Father Dr- 
vine, explaining preparations for 
impending bout. 


“ ” 


“It is essential for us now to real- 
ize that at present no aspect is 
more important for us than the 
utmost shortening of our lines. We 
are defending the Fortress Germany 
and any outlying points must be 
held only as long as necessary.”— 
Gen’l Kurt Drrrmarr, spokesman 
for German High Command. 


“e ” 


“Do they want history rewritten 
for tender tastes? What a pity it 
would be if all our historical annals 
were destroyed and our only remain- 
ing records were in Hollywood cans.” 
—KATHLEEN WInsor, author Forever 
Amber, new Restoration novel, 
banned by Hays office on moral 
grounds. (Macmillan is touting this 
one as another Gone With the Wind. 
It isn’t. Heroine Amber St Clare 
rises from humble ranks to become 
favorite mistress of England’s CHas 
II. It will sell sensationally. $150,- 
000 was bid for film rights.) 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 








“If anyone cries on my shoulder 
over lend-lease, I always say that 
for every $100 million we gave them 
we saved 100,000 soldiers’ lives. Even 
if we never get any of it back, it will 
be money well spent.” — Harry S 
Truman, Democratic nominee for 
vice-president. 





“And in that day—that good 
day when the unity of the world 
shall stand radiant as_ white- 
handed justice, beneficent as 
brotherhood—if men ask, ‘Where 
is his monument?’ let them but 
look around at a world, one in 
integrity like his own; one in 
courage like his; one in a fiery 
faith in democracy such as 
burned in him; one in a passion- 
ate dedication to freedom like 
that which consumed him. Let 
this, then, suffice as his monu- 
ment.”—Dr. GEO ARTHUR FRANTZ, 
in a funeral oration for WENDELL 
WILLKE. 











“The amazing thing about Amer- 
ica is that she has armed her al- 
lies and herself in add’n to pro- 
viding her own people with an 
actual increase in civilian pur- 
chases.”—KEITH MurpocK, manag- 
ing director, Melbourne (Australia) 
Herald. 


“ ” 


“Big-name entertainers turn up 
in C-B-I with accompanying bally- 
hoo, stay around just long enough 
to send out their laundry, and then 
take off for home.” — C-B-I 
Roundup, Army newspaper in the 
China-Burma-India theatre, in an 
editorial “beef” that actors, find- 
ing the area hot, wet and mosquito- 
laden, run out on their commit- 
ments to USO. 





“We are developing a generation 
of money-rich and character-poor 
Americans.”—J Epcar Hoover, FBI 
chief. 

a) ” 

“Now I am a mbr of the common 
man’s club!”— HENRY A WALLACE, 
subscribing $1 to PAC fund at Indi- 
anapolis. He added: “I wonder why 
I was passed up so long.” 

“The necessity of our fight is be- 
ing approved by the whole German 
people but mainly by the youth.” 
—HITLER, quoted by German radio, 
praising young Germans’ “fanat- 
ical will to sacrifice.” 

“You'll have to wait.”—Sgt Vic- 
ToR Loomis, Lansing, Mich. (Digging 
a foxhole when German bearing 
white flag approached, Sgt Loomis, 
bade the man stand by until job 
was finished. He then accompanied 
prisoner to a machine-gun nest 
where 9 German privates and an 
officer also surrendered.) 


“ ” 


“I haven’t had to buy ties, shoes, 
socks or shirts in all the time I’ve 
worked in the business district. The 
merchants have been wonderful to 
me.”—GEO W TurTTER, veteran letter- 
carrier of Youngstown, O, retiring 
after 32 yrs service, traveling equiv- 
alent of 7 times around the earth. 

(There is now a) “tremendous 
rush among the swank people and 
the moderately well-to-do in the 
suburbs for hamburger meals in 
what has heretofore been considered 
the plebeian lunch wagon or diner.” 
—Report of the Am Meat Institute 
on the change in eating habits, in- 
duced by rationing. 

“ ” 

“I read the words of Mrs Luce 
with amazement. If she does not 
apologize for calling the President a 
liar, there is no truth in the woman.” 
—Rep Mary T Norton, (Dem, N J) 
commenting on statement made by 
Rep Luce in Chicago speech: “For 
me, he is the only American Presi- 
dent who ever lied us into a war be- 
cause he did not have the political 
courage to lead us into it.” (Chicago 
Sun reported Rep Lwuce as saying 
“an unnecessary war”; she insists 
interpolated word’ was “necessary.” 
Advance script read as noted above.) 
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“I have never heard of a good sol- 
dier wanting to ret’n home to start 
a family.”—-Lady Nancy Astor, mbr 
parliament, commenting on flood of 
leave applications from British sol- 
diers in middle east. (Men say 
frankly they want to start families 
before wives are too old to bear 
children.) 














“I told the President 


that, in my opinion, New 
Jersey will go for Dewey 
by a substantial major- 


ity.,—Cuas E Epison, ex-Gov of N 
J, questioned by newsmen as he 
emerged from a White House con- 
ference. 


“ ”? 


“When the votes are 


counted Mr. Edison will ae. 
have a rude awakening ‘ 
as a political prophet. 


Pres Roosevelt will carry the state 
a 4th time, by even a vastly in- 
creased majority over °40.”—FRANK 
HAGUE, mayor of Jersey City and 
head of a Democratic machine con- 
sistently opposed by Epison during 
his term of office. 








Absolutely unnerved and 

calm over the news.”—Adm KIyosHI 

HASEGAWA, gov-gen’l of Formosa, 

commenting in unintentionally par- 

adoxical English, on 1000-plane raid. 
“ ” 

“The activity of the P A C has 
resulted in 3 Republican votes for 
every one they got for the New 
Deal.”—-CLARENCE BUDDINGTON KEL- 
LAND, well-known author and Re- 
publican nat’l committeeman from 
Arizona. 

“I certainly wouldn’t advise wo- 
men who don’t have corsets to do 
too much sitting down.” — Gracie 
ALLEN, commenting on threat of 
British women to - stage sit-down 
strike if corset shortage isn’t re- 
lieved. 


“I am absolutely neutral as be- 
tween the Pres and the Dem can- 
didate.”— Rabbi STerHeEN S WIsE, 
chuckling when asked how he stood 
in the presidential campaign. 


“ ” 


“Most girls under 20 are too im- 
mature to be running loose in Wash- 
ington.”"—Ray H EVERETT, exec sec’y 
Society Hygiene, urging that all 
‘teen-age gov't girls be sent back 
home. 

“No man or woman who has ever 
taught the Nazi doctrine must ever 
be permitted to teach again.” — 
Dr ALEXANDER J STODDARD, Phila 
Sup’t of Schools. 


“es ” 


“Newlyweds are my best customers. 
Blessed if I can see why—they al- 
ways look at each other and never 
see much of the scenery.”—JOHN 
DONAHUE, who drives old-fashioned 
carriage in N Y’s Central Pk. 


“e ” 


“This was my personal opinion in 
a field over which I have no re- 
sponsibility.”—-Lt-Gen LEwis B HER- 
SHEY, director, Selective Service, in 
a letter to Pres ROOSEVELT relating 
to his much-publicized statement 
that it would be as cheap to keep 
men in army as to create a civilian 
agency to take care of them. 


“ce ” 


“Send the most brutal officers of 
the division for this task. I will 
protect everyone, every action, even 
if it seems to be a bit too drastic, 
but I shall never protect anybody 
going soft.” — HEINRICH HIMMLER, 
giving orders to halt any sign of 
retreat, even by shooting those who 
attempt to turn back, quoted from 
Luxenbourg radio broadcast. 


“ec ” 


“If this fellow keeps on talking, 
Dewey is going to lick Roosevelt 
with the jaw-bone of an ass.”— 
GENE Fowl ter, in Hollywood, com- 
menting on Haroip Ickes, who had 
made sarcastic reference to infirmi- 
ties of LioneL Barrymore, local Re- 
publican stalwart. Ickes’ taunt: 
BaRRYMORE didn’t attend the DEwEY 
demonstration, “didn’t even send 
his wheel-chair.” (Republicans are 
currently reported seeking a wise- 
cracker to ret’n Ickes jibes in sim- 
ilar vein.) 


= 


“You can’t win wars with a ware- 
house. A depot can’t fight. It takes 
men to man machines,.”— HERBERT 
R HILL, news analyst, emphasizing 
importance of ground forces in 
coming Pacific war. 





“ ” 


“We knocked hell out of them 
this trip. We spent a mighty prof- 
itable week-end. The B-29’s really 
paid dividends.”—Maj-Gen’l Curtis 
Lemay, chief of 20th Bomber Com- 
mand, commenting on activity of 
“Formosa commuters.” 


“ ” 


“It’s a choice between holding 
your nose with Roosevelt or closing 
your eyes on Dewey. But I’ve never 
walked over a cliff holding my 
nose.” — ALBERT LASKER, former 
chairman of U S Shipping Board, 
veteran Rep who has switched to 
Roosevelt. (Quoted by Drew Prar- 
son in N Y Daily Mirror.) 


“ ” 


“I don’t know why I did it. It 
just seemed like a good idea at the 
time.” — EDwarRD J DOROGOKLEEPETS, 
who hurled 3 eggs accurately at 
“The Voice” (FRANK SINATRA) dur- 
ing concert in N Y. Marooned in 
the midst of a thousand irate bobby- 
sox fans, 4 policemen were req’d 
te escort him to safety. 








Droke House 


AMERICA'S LARGEST PUBLISHER 
OF SPEECH MATERIAL 
e 


QUOTE is issued weekly by Droke House, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Maxwell Droke, 
Editorial Director. Subscription: $5 per 
year in advance, in U. S. and Possessions. 
Two years, $8. Your own and a gift sub- 
scription, $8. Foreign, $7 per year. En- 
tered as Second Class matter of the 
Post Office at Indianapolis, Indiana, 
under Act of March 3, 1879. QUOTE 
uses no original manuscripts; does not 
accept advertising. Persons using mate- 
rial from QUOTE should credit original 
sources. Unidentified items may be cred- 
ited to QUOTE. 
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MINING THE 
MAGAZINES 





Plain Truths About the N P’s— 


Lt-Col M J Farrett (Ass’t Dir of 
Neuro-psychiatric Div, Office of 
Surgeon Gen’l, U S Army) Rotar- 
ian, 10-44. 


N P stands for a big word you 
will see and hear often as the war 
wears along. It is neuropsychiat- 
ric and labels men who are unsuit- 
ed to military service or who crack 
under the hell of modern warfare. 

When it comes to actual combat 
any individual, no matter how well 
he has weathered training, no mat- 
ter how strongly integrated and 
put together he is, may crack un- 
der the emotional and physical bur-- 
dens of fatigue, din, constant dan- 
ger, monotony of food, or shock- 
ing sights and smells. Once we 
thought only predisposed individ- 
uals would break under the strain 
of battle; now, in the hard and 
terrible school of modern warfare, 
we have learned worse. Just as the 
strongest stomach, abnormally 
overloaded, can revolt, so even a 
mentally husky man may reach his 
breaking point. Exhaustion wears 
down brave men whose instincts 
of self-preservation wars with their 
determination to do their duty. . . 

More realistic thinking during 
the past 2 decades could have for- 
fended many of our young men’s 
maladjustments now. We failed to 
imbue in many the fervors and 
convictions that would’ enable 
them to buck barrack-room life. 
We stressed the rights and safety 
of the individual, with little thought 
to the rights and security of the 
group. Now, in time of war, we 
ask these men to submerge their 
individualities in mass. teams. 
Small wonder that some players in 
this grim game drop out! 






AIR AGE 

Within a relatively short time 
after peace is won, no point in the 
U S will be more than 15 min from 
an airfield. .. The community 
without an airpark for personally- 
owned planes will be as much of 
an oddity as a community without 
roads connecting with the world 
beyond the horizon—From a bul- 
letin of Nat’L AERONAUTIC Ass’N. 


AMERICAN-BRITISH RELATIONS 
The British observer of the Nov 
polls ought to have an eye cocked 
for Congressional results. They may 
mean as much as the Battle of the 
the Champs. . . It will make a loc 
of difference to all of us who are 
the strong men of 45 (American) 
Congress. . . With their assistance. 
the world can move mountains; 
without them, the postwar world 
will be a succession of Monte Cas- 
sinos—reducible, yes, but at a cost 
which it is not pretty to contem- 
plate—‘“The American Election,” 
Fortnightly, (London) 9-’44. 


BOOKS—Bible 

Most books fill a place in your 
library. This one fills a place in 
your life—Dave Boone, syndicated 
columnist, commenting on Nat'l 
Bible week. 


CHARACTER 

The machine replaces men at 
manifold tasks, but it can never 
take the place of character—Ala 
Baptist. 


CORRESPONDENCE—Servicemen 

“He who writes will receive.”’— 
Sign posted in dormitory, Army Air 
Forces, New Haven, Conn—a re- 
minder that mails operate in two 
directions. 


CRITIC—Confounded 

“If this play doesn’t close within 
a wk, I'll eat my column,” wrote a 
N Y drama critic. It didn’t close. 
The producer invited the critic to 
lunch; served meat balls containing 
the col, chopped in small bits.—Pa- 
rade. 


EDUCATION—Juvenile 

It appears necessary to carry out 
the religious education thru _ this 
earliest period in a fairy-tale style. 
Our modern scientific world has 
produced an unhealthy rational and 


_— 


intellectual mthd of teaching which 
endeavors to make a child “under- 
stand God.” A child is unable to 
grasp the ultimate rational conclu- 
sions but rather approaches them 
playfully—Ernest Harms, “The De- 
velopment of Religious Experience 
in Children,” Am Jnl of Sociology. 
9-44. 








Lines of Type 
Out a bit early this yr (to 
catch the overseas bozes) 21st 
edition of the Tribune “Line- 
book” bobbed briefly on, and off, 
Chicago’s newstands last wk, for 
a quick sellout. Some excerpts: 


A WAVE reports that she is 
taking the places of three men 
in Washington, but wishes three 
men were taking her places.— 
PHILARDEE. 

é ” 

Postwar in a Nutshell: Shall 
we have a just peace, or just a 
peace?—RaLPH NOEL. 

“ ” 
Of Hitler: “Let’s call him the 
Fearer.’’—MAXELLUS. 
“oe ” 
To a Soldier Boy 
. .. But Boy! the pace is much 


too fast 

For one who served in World 
War Last. 

Come back, come _ back, come 


claim your dames. 
I’m too darn old for youthful 

games.—HIc 

“ ” 
Why do we find 
Few ladies who 
Can eat their cake 
And have IT too? 
—GalIL Brook BURKET. 











FARMING—Amateur 

One man we knew about who 
had a fine, modern dairy used to 
set before his special guests two 
bottles. One was milk, the other 
champagne. “Take your. choice,” 
he’d say. “They cost me the same.” 
—Ep Rosinson, The “Have-More” 
Plan (manual for householders who 
wish to raise their own food.) 


FEAR 

As one Navy craft sailed out into 
the English Channel on the eve of 
D-Day, the skipper called the crew 
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together, and delivered a lecture on 
fear. 

“Fear,” he said, “is a very healthy 
thing.” 

A third-class yeoman near the 
front spoke up. 

“Cap’n,” he said, “you’re lookin’ 
at the healthiest sailor in the U S 
Navy.”—-Boston Globe. 


FRIENDSHIP—Platonic 

Platonic friendship is defined as 
play for a soldier and uw tonic for 
his girl friend—Ft Meyers Flezi- 
gun, 


GOD—and Man 

When God wishes to send disas- 
ter upon a person, He Ist sends 
him a little success to elate him 
and see whether he can receive it in 
a worthy manner; when God wishes 
to send blessings upon a person He 
Ist sends him a little misfortune 
and sees how well he can take it.— 
Epigrams of LUSIN. 


HABIT 

Habit is a series of handcuffs 
closely locked, and the key has 
been lost—AMos PARRISH. 


HOBBY 
A hobby is an endless am’t of 
hard work that you would be 


ashamed to do for a living; but as 
it always costs you money, your 
conscience is lulled to sleep.—GrL- 
BERT NORWOOD, quoted in Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


INGENUITY 

A woman appeared in the hat 
dep’t of a big N Y store not long 
ago and wanted the blue lace hat 
she had seen in one of the win- 
dows. The salesgirl didn’t know 
of any such hat and appealed to 
the dep’t head. He knew nothing 
about it either but said he would 
check up. He found. . . the “hat” 
was really a _ ruffled lace collar 
which some imaginative ass’t had 
stapled hatlike onto a mannequin. 
A few ingenious and surreptitious 
stitches were all that was req’d to 
convert the $1.98 neckpiece into a 
$20 hat. The customer was satis- 
fied.—Tina SAFRANSKI, Harper’s Mag. 


INSTRUCTION—Youth 
Kid brother to a young Romeo: 
“You may have to wait for Sis. 


Mom isn’t thru briefing her yet.”— 
Caption under JoHN M PRICE car- 
toon, Sat Eve Post. 


INTANGIBLES—Value of 

It is good to have money, and 
the things that money can buy, but 
it is also good to check up once in 
a while, and make sure you have 
not lost the things that money will 
not buy—Church Mgt, 10-44. 


JAPAN—Postwar 

Postwar Japan will be a small 
nation between 2 big ones, Russia 
and China, and her interest in in- 
ternational organizations for pre- 
serving peace, eventually, will be 
genuine enough. — HucH Byas, 
“Must We Invade and Occupy Ja- 
pan?” Liberty, 10-14-44. 


LANGUAGE—Postwar 

Internat’l trade will flow only on 
the stream of language. .. If the 
schools can equip our children to 
participate effectively in this new 
world with languages as their tool, 
it will be well worth the cost.— 
RAYMOND NATHAN & B P BRODINSKY, 
“Speed Up Language Study,” Par- 
ents’ Mag, 9-'44. 





gnikooL drawkcaB 
There is an outpost in the 
Aleutians where almost every 
man reads backward as well as 
forward. The reason is their 
mess hall. It’s too long and low 
to show movies effectively from 
one end to the other. The screen 
is hung in the middle with men 
seated on either side. With a 
thin, transparent screen it 
works very well. But it seems 
strange to see men _ shaking 
hands left-handed, or a _ piano 
with bass keys on the right. 
When a newspaper or other text 
is shown, the printing is re- 
versed. But the men “get” it 

without trouble —Yank. 











LAW—Lawyers 

Legal opinions seem subject to 
the same natural law that affects 
currency: inflation of the volume 
decreases the value of each unit.— 
Ros’r J Jackson, Assoc Justice of 
the U S Supreme Court. 











CONFIDENTIALLY 
THRU A 


MEGAPHONE 










Early rep’ts from service offices 
indicate overseas Christmas mail 
will exceed expectations; tax all 
available facilities. Home folks have 
plenty of money, want to give boys 


“a good Christmas”; in  gen’l, 
packed boxes to full 5-lb limit. 

OWI has full plans for an in- 
formation program to aid ret’g 
vets. One item will be to explain 
rights under complicated GI bill. 
Another phase of program wil! 
seek to forestall hostility between 
discharged servicemen and civilian 
workers. 

Net of the _ gasoline situation, 
come V-E Day: Feeling is that mo- 
torists will have to be given a little 
more gas, or reaction will drive 
more to black mkts. But it may be 
a tight squeeze for a time. How 
much stored gas will be found 
in Germany and occupied coun- 
tries? How soon can European re- 
fineries get back to production? 
These questions will have bearing. 

Jews will plant 1000 trees in Pal- 
estine as memorial to Wendell Will- 
kie. . . OWI has asked comic strip 
artists to switch characters from 
European war to Pacific. (Ham 
Fisher, anticipating trend, brought 
“Joe Palooka” back to U S on fur- 
lough wks ago; currently has him 
in Hawaii, heading west.) ... Hit- 
ler, who already has 350 snow 
white police dogs at Berchtesgaden 
kennels, has ordered purchase of 
all that can be found. . . Latest tin 
can collections have shown heavy 
drop. Drive officials attribute it to 
fact that more fresh foods have 
been used; higher point values 
which discourage use of caned 
goods. . . Add scarce commodi.ies: 
laundry soap. Army is buying heav- 
ily to replace low stocks. 
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AVIATION: Flying suit contain- 


ing 4 “built-in” tourniquets, one 
on each arm, each leg, designed by 
Navy dr’s to control bleeding of 
wounded pilots during combat. 
Fliers often don’t have means, time. 
strength to control hemorrhage 
while flying plane. Self-locking 
tourniquets may be easily released, 
adjusted with teeth, if necessary. 
(Navy Medical Bulletin) 


“ ” 


BLOOD DONATION: Reinjection 
of red corpuscles into veins after 
plasma has been removed will al- 
low donor to give blood every wk: 
may increase donations 800%.— 
(Scholastic) 

‘Ti ” 

ELECTRIC POWER: Stormproof 
overhead electrical conductor will 
be big aid in rural electrification. 
Copper wire, formerly used, lacks 
strength. New conductor, steel wire 
with copper wire wrapped around. 
Reduces sagging, breakage of lines 
(American Steel & Wire) 


MEDICINE: Billig-Van Harreveld 
mthd of treating infantile paraly- 
sis to restore muscular power has 
now been tested on 500 patients, 
chiefly in Los Angeles ‘territory. 
Technique: operation crushes mo- 
tor nerve branches in paralyzed 
limb by mechanical separation of 
muscle fibers. Fibers respond to 
separation by generating new 
growth, giving limb muscular 
power. Many patients are said to 
leave hospital, improved, in 5 days. 


TRANSPORTATION: New one- 
point auto control enables legless 
to drive. Installed on car with au- 
tomatic transmission. Lift of steer- 
ing wheel opens throttle; reverse 
pressure closes. throttle, applies 
brakes. Will be made available to 
disabled servicemen at cost under 
$100, (Business Wk) 





LIBERALISM—Defined 

An intimate of FDR’s recently 
revealed this bit of philosophy ex- 
pounded by the Pres: 

“Say that civilizaiion is a tree 
which, as it grows continually pro- 
duces rot and dead wood. The 
radical says: ‘Cut it down.’ The 
conservative says: ‘Don’t touch it.’ 
The liberal compromises: ‘Let’s 
prune, so that we lose neither the 
eld trunk nor the new branches.’” 
—IrviInG Horrman, The Hollywood 
Reporter. 


NOBILITY—Obsolescence of 

If we are to establish democracy, 
the nobility must go. Lords, counts 
and barons are obsolete relics of 
the feudal period. They have 
friends among the old-fashioned 
diplomats; will use their influence 
at the coming peace conferences. 
They are dangerous.—News Flashes 
From Czechoslovakia. 


OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 

One of the leading Paris dailies 
made a great show of collabora- 
tionist zeal, carrying Laval’s pic- 
ure on the front page almost ev- 
ery day. It took the Gestapo weeks 
to discover the picture invariably 
appeared at the same place: at the 
top of the fifth column.—Joacum™ 
JOESTEN, “Kidding the Gestapo,” 
Nat'l Home M’thly (Canada), 10-’44. 


PEACE—War 

Repeated experience shows that 
with peace our sense of needing the 
other fellow diminishes or passes 
away. Yet, if wars are won in 
wartime, they are prevented in 
peacetime. Terms of peace . 
can be maintained only by the 
same unity and co-operation we 
manage to achieve for war. We fail 
when each party to a pact is con- 
vinced that he can make sure of 
his own security and peace by his 
own unaided efforts—Norman AN- 
GELL, “United Nations—Till Peace 
Do Us Part?” Free World, 10-’44. 


POLITICS 

The slanderer in _ politics casts 
the dark shadow of barbarism over 
our civilization—Wm CuMBACK. 

“és ” 

The historian 1000 yrs hence 
(studying American political cam- 
paigns) may well wonder how 


=. 


Washington kept out of jail, Lin- 
coln saved himself from tar and 
feathers and sundry other respect- 
ed chief magistrates escaped pen- 
alties ranging from bastardy pro- 
ceedings to simple hanging —Sam’.L 
Hopkins Apams, “Presidential Cam- 
paign Slanders,” Life, 10-2-’44. 





POWER—Desire for 

A well-known philosopher has 
written: “Every man would like 
to be God if it were possible; some 
few find it difficult to admit the 
impossibility.” — Rev CueEsTerR E 
Tutca, “It Was One World,” Moody 
M’thly, 10-"44. 


RACE—Prejudice 

Children are not born with racial 
prejudices. Neither do they acquire 
them unless the environment of 
their elders is conducive——Epvuarp 
C LInpEmaN, “Next Steps in the Ed- 
ucation for Racial Understanding,” 
Jnl of Negro Ed, Summer, ’44. 


RESOURCEFULNESS 

An opportunist is one who meets 
the wolf at the door and next day 
appears in a fur,;coat—J G PoL- 
LARD. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving 

What this country needs is the 
sort of driving that will give the 
pedestrian his rights instead of his 
rites——-N Y World-Telegram. 


SERMONS—Future 

When he (tomorrow’s minister) 
preaches on “Religion and Nervous 
Tension,” he will call together phy- 
sicians, psychiatrists, social workers, 
to plan the sermon with them. When 
he preaches on “Religion and 
God Thru Nature,” he will consult 
chemists, biologists, engineers, phi- 


losophers. . . 
To be sure, he will have his own 
insights and _ contributions, but 


these will always be checked and 
enriched by the experience of spe- 
cialists. — CLARENCE SEIDENSPINNER, 
“Church for Tomorrow,” Christian 
Century, 10-4-44. 


TAXES 

Eskimos have to wrestle with tax 
blanks and .shell out just like every- 
one else. Some Eskimo trappers 
make pretty good money. It is 
part of the Job of Royal Canadian 
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Russia and the Peace 


Sir BERNARD Pares has devoted his life to knowing Russia and her 


people. 


He has visited Russia 21 times since 1898. 


As an official corre- 


spondent for the British gov’t, he was with the Russian Army from 1912 


to April, 1917. 
the present war. 


His last trip to Soviet Russia was only a few wks before 
He has taught Russian history, language and literature 


in the Universities of Liverpool and London, and has written eight books 
on Russia. It is from his most recent volume, Russia and the Peace (pub- 
lished in U S by Macmillan, $2.50) that this excerpt is taken. Sir BERNARD’S 
continuing theme is that peace, if it is to last, must be worked for harder 


than war. 


Last time we sought safety in 
shutting our eyes to Russia, and 
left her out because we did not see 
how to deal with her. There is no 
security in evasion. Fear never won 
a war, or peace either. Russia re- 
mains there in the center of the 
world picture—perhaps the biggest 
factor of all—and anyhow it is at 
this time the main test of whether 
a lasting peace can be won. 

The road to peace can be simpler, 
and perhaps easier, than the road 
back to war; but it depends on go- 
ing forward. The first mecessary 
step in dealing with Russians is 
always to go and talk with them; 
and we may even be surprised at 
the ease with which we can under- 
stand each other. A famous Rus- 
sian fable tells of a pretty little box 
which looked very complicated and 
difficult to open. Someone who 
thinks he knows all about such 
matters twists and squeezes it in 
every direction. All he had to do 
was lift the lid. The fable ends: 
“This was a box that opened it- 
OG.” 4 

The Russians are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to the direct approach. 
They are more childlike than you 
and we are and more emotional, 
and peculiarly sensitive to success 
where they are themselves the 
hosts. And they are right: for 
hospitality helps to create the at- 


mosphere of agreement. Take each 
guestion as it faces you and grip 
it! Never flatter! Always stand up 
to them—that is what they respect. 
But explain frankly where you dis- 
agree and why ... Stalin will have 
to do the same, if he is to get any- 
where. . . 

All thru it is his (Stalin’s) deeds 
that have been much-more enlight- 
ening than his words. He has 
shown that his heart is in his own 
country, that he has set his heart 
on its radical transformation for 
benefit of all. To this end, he will 
need world peace. He has the tough 
aloofness of a stay-at-home Rus- 
sian. I think he will be very loath 
to engage himself in any entang- 
ling schemes of world gov’t. Strange 
as it may seem, he is in this re- 
spect less of an _ internationalist 
than most of the scheme builders 
in this country. But he can be 
credited with the good sense to see 
that he, too, must play his part in 
the bldg of world peace, twice in a 
generation so rudely disturbed. It 
would not be sense to bring Poles 
or Czechs under Russian rule. He 
will claim the frontiers to which 
Russia’s past and her services in 
the present war entitle her. Then 
he can turn homewards, to com- 
plete the great task he has set him- 
self, and which has been put back 
for yrs by the ruin of invasion. 








mounted police to see that they 
fork over a tax on their earnings.— 
American Wkly. 


VIEWPOINT 

Marshal Moncey, one of the tall- 
est men in Napoleon’s army, once 
found his commander-in-chief 
vainly trying to reach a book on an 


upper shelf in the royal library. 
“Permit me, sire,” he said, stepping 
forward eagerly. “Let me get it for 
you. I am higher than your ma- 
jesty.” 

Napoleon raised himself to his 
full diminutive stature. “You are 
longer, marshal,” he frowned.— 
Townsend Nat'l Wkly. 


















GEMS FROM 


Thoughts on Religion 
Wm PENN 


This wk marks 300th anniversary 
of the birth of Wm PENN (Oct 24, 
1644.) We think of PENN primar- 
ily as the great landlord, founder 
of the State of Pennsylvania. But 
in younger yrs he was renounced 
by his father for his Quaker faith; 
spent a considerable period as an 
itinerant preacher. He was often 
arrested for religious expositions 
(on one occasion, the jury was fined 
for failure to convict.) His princi- 
pal literary work, No Cross, No 
Crown was written while he was 
imprisoned in the Tower. The 
province which became Pennsyl- 
vania was a grant from the crown 
in lieu of arrears due his father. 
PENN gained little from the grant 
and at the close of a troubled life 
sought, unsuccessfully, to sell the 
entire state to the English gov't 
for $60,000. He died, ruined and 
mentally impaired, in 1718. 


Publick Worship is very com- 
mendable, if well performed. We 
owe it to God and good Example. 
But we must know that God is 
not tyed to Time or Place, who is 
everywhere at the same Time. 

“ ” 

It is a sad Reflection, that many 
Men hardly have any Religion at 
all; and most Men have none of 
their own: For that which is the 
Religion of their Education, and 
rot of their Judgment, is the Re- 
ligion of Another. 

iti ” 

To have Religion upon Authority, 
and not upon Conviction, is like a 
Finger Watch, to be set forwards 
or backwards as he pleases that 
has it in keeping. 

“ ” 

The truest end of Life, is to know 

the Life that never ends. 
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In the industrial section of Mun- 
cie, Ind, there is a small restaurant 
operated by an enterprising Negro. 

An executive of a factory situ- 
ated some distance from the ea‘ing 
place observed that the establish- 
ment at irregular intervals, dis- 
played a huge American flag. Cur- 
ious to determine the reason for 
this periodic patriotism, he went 
two blocks out of his way one noon 
to investigate. 

The mystery was solved when he 
observed a crudely-lettered sign di- 
rectly beneath the banner. It 
read: “Chicken When Flag is Out.” 





“ ” 


“Your doctor’s out here with a 
flat tire.” 

“Diagnose it as ‘flatulency of the 
perimeter’ and charge him accord- 
ingly,” ordered the garage owner.— 
Progressive Farmer. 


S 
» 


OF THE WEEK 


It may be the mink in the 
closet that is responsible for the 
wolf at the door.—Milwaukee 
Jnl. 

Half-doz more Japanese ad- 
mirals killed! Well, we’ve got to 
whittle ’em down to the number 
of ships left to command.—Grit. 


“ ” 


Modern children face the hard 
problem of learning good man- 
ners without seeing any.—Lubri- 
cation. 

CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM: Fault 
finding done by our side. For 
same when done by the other 
side, see Mup-Siincinc. —N Y 
Times Mag. 


_— 








GOOD STORIES 


YOU CAN USE 





“For the love of Pete, be brief!” 
an exasperated ry sup’t counseled a 
maintenance-of-way man whose re- 
ports on trivial incidents too often 
ran to many tedious pages. 

Thus reprimanded, the worker 
reported as follows on damage done 
by a cloudburst: 

“Dear Sir: Where the railroad 
was, the river is.”—Tracks, hm 
C&O Ry. 


“ ” 


A young British lieutenant was 
passing thru a deserted canteen in 
London one day when a dirty, dis- 
heveled scrub woman looked up 
from the floor she was scouring to 
call out, “Hi, there, young man! 
Bring me some more water, will 
you?” 

The young man stopped, looked 
down at the woman in astonish- 
ment and rep’d, “My good woman, 
I'm an officer. Dash it all, you can’t 
address an officer like that.” 

The woman lifted her head, blew 
a wisp of hair out of her eyes, and 
rejoined, “Dash it all, man, I’m a 
Duchess!”—Christian Science Mon- 
itor. 

“ ” 

They tell this story in Washing- 
ton. 

The chief of a certain bureau de- 
cided he had need for a weather 
prophet. Accordingly, he searched 
the highways and byways and em- 
ployed one. 

As he was leaving the office the 
first night, he asked the weather 
prophet what the weather would be. 

“It will be a bright, clear night, 
with no rain at all,” said the weath- 
er expert. 

The chief, who had an engage- 
ment that evening, took the weath- 
er prophet at his word, put on a 
nice white suit, left his umbrella 
at home, and started out. As he 
walked along, glancing up at the 
dark clouds, he met a farmer lead- 
ing a donkey. 


“What’s the weather going to be 
like, dad?” he inquired. 

“It’s going to rain,” said 
farmer. 

A few minutes later, the skies 
opened up and it poured, drenching 
the chief to the skin. Disgusted, 
he went back in search of the 
farmer. 

“I want to hire you as my weath- 
er prophet,” he told the farmer. 

“It ain’t me,” said the farmer, 
“it’s my donkey. Every time that 
critter’s ears hang down, it rains 
sure as shooting.” 

“Okay,” said the chief, “then I'll 
hire the donkey.” Which he did. 

And there have been jackasses in 
Washington ever since. — The 
Wooden Barrel 


the 








